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WHY THE AUTHORIZED VERSION BECAME AN 
ENGLISH CLASSIC 



PROFESSOR JOHN F. GENUNG 
Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 



It is a thing so rare that it may indeed be called unique when a 
book translated faithfully fiom one language becomes a literary 
classic in another. The presiding geniuses of both languages 
conspire to interpose a barrier, saying to the claimant, Thus far 
shalt thou come and no farther. The words of the original may 
indeed be turned into equivalent words, and so the rude materials 
of thought and information may be transferred; but the charm, 
the magic of melody and cadence, that nameless something 

Like an Aeolian harp that wakes 

No certain air, but overtakes 

Far thought with music that it makes, 

is so subtly native to the home speech and standard of taste that 
the translation, like an immigrant laborer, can hardly get beyond 
the humble office of hewer of wood and drawer of water in its new 
verbal mold. Equally rare is it when a classic, whether foreign 
or native, becomes a people's book, the friend and aider of men's 
daily pondering. We do not have to go to Virgil and Dante to 
see this. Our Chaucers and Miltons, even our Shakespeares, 
are rather books for the shelf than for the closet; too accurately 
they answer to Chesterton's definition of a classic as a book that 
one can praise without having read it. A truly popular classic, in 
fact, is as unique as a perfect translation. 

In the case of the Authorized Version the unique has become the 
universally recognized fact. It is not only a classic, it is the English 
classic par excellence, true to the genius of English speech and life; 
and it is as truly a folk's book as if it were a book of the passing 
year and not a classic at all. For language and literature alike it 
stands pre-eminent as the great clearing-house of idea and phrase, 
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of story and figure, of thought literal and symbolic, the comrade of 
all ranks of mind from humblest to highest. 

It does not belong to our province to trace the causes of this 
unique distinction to its religious values, as these laid hold three 
centuries ago on a national mind, providentially prepared to 
assimilate them; though this fact is of course the cause paramount. 
Our present concern is rather with the literary aspects of the case : 
the factors traceable in the adaptedness of the original idiom itself 
to lucidity and charm in translation, the preparedness of the English 
folk and age, and the fitting poise and balance of the Jacobean 
scholarship acting upon the materials then at command. All these, 
as we look at them across a space of three hundred years, appear 
as elements selected and combined by a wisely ordering Providence 
whose will it was to make His word prosper in the thing whereto 
He had sent it. 

First, consider the adaptedness of the original idiom to lucidity 
and charm in translation. I have spoken of the barrier that the 
native genius of literature has erected, the fact patent to all literary 
scholars that the subtlest values of expression are untranslatable. 
This applies especially to the haunting magic of poetry; it applies 
also in its degree to the limpid grace and forthrightness of prose. 
The problem is, so to say, to get the exotic speech translated all 
the way from the original into English; the tendency, to leave the 
translation only partly detached from the foreign mold, and thus 
in the end to produce a hybrid thing halting between two idioms. 
Of course such a half -made translation as this cannot move as to the 
manner born in its new literary medium. But here we may note 
in the Hebrew language itself a remarkable mitigating quality, 
which in a negative way makes it almost an exception to the general 
law of the untranslatable. Its grammatical intricacies — the 
delicacies of expression which to a Hebrew ear would supposably 
give it the intimate haunting quality — are almost entirely confined 
to the permutations of the alphabet; while as it goes on through 
accidence to syntax it becomes increasingly elemental and simple. 
It has, in other words, the minimum of subtle and untranslatable 
form, the maximum of reproducible idea. So it comes about that 
what in translating we have to sacrifice is what we can best afford, 
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nay what it is often a positive advantage, to sacrifice. The puns 
and word-play, of which the Hebrew writers were almost childishly 
fond, would quite alter the spirit which we seek to share with them 
if we should attempt to reproduce such things. In the case of 
the Hebrew poetry too, we cannot think of a form better adapted 
to a transfer of values in translation. Its unit, the parallelism, is 
simply a thought-rhyme which, without essential impairment, 
lends itself to the natural rhythm of elevated thought. One detects 
indeed a certain accentual rhythm in the original, like a second 
poetic unit superinduced upon the first; but the attempt to repro- 
duce it in English results in a kind of hippity-hop movement 
which makes sad havoc with the poetic illusion and makes the thing 
at best an exotic curiosity. In sum, here is a language of which 
the plainest and most literal treatment is incomparably the best; 
it seems to have been made for that, as its highest thought was made 
for universal diffusion and leavening. It was a kind of seminal 
idiom, whose mission and destiny it was to fall into the ground and 
die, that it might bring forth nobler fruit in other tongues. The 
bearing of this on the evolution of our supreme English classic is 
obvious. It is like a providential foundation-laying whose fitting 
superstructure is most truly artistic as the signs of its art are most 
hidden. 

This brings us to the second factor, the preparedness of the 
English folk and age for the reception of a translation whose rapport 
with the English mind should be intimate and complete. I use 
the word folk advisedly; for the book which from its first beginnings 
in Palestine had been a folk's book was ready to meet such condi- 
tions of age and literary development as would create for it a niche 
where as a common folk's book it would just fit in. To enumerate 
all these conditions were too long a story here. For the century 
since the Reformation the sterling English mind had felt the hunger 
described by Amos: "Behold, the days come, saith the Lord God, 
that I will send a famine in the land, not a famine of bread, nor 
a thirst for water, but of hearing the words of the Lord." Nor had 
there been lacking a faithful body of men, men of study like Tyn- 
dale and Coverdale, popular preachers like Latimer and Rogers, 
who were working to make the Bible a staple literary pabulum. 
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"The preaching of the word of God unto the people," quaintly 
says Latimer, "is called meat; scripture calleth it meat. Not 
strawberries, that come but once a year and tarry not long but 
are soon gone; but it is meat. It is no dainties. The people must 
have meat that must be familiar and continual, and daily given 
unto them to feed upon. Many make a strawberry of it, minister- 
ing it but once a year; but such do not the office of good prelates." 
In the sermon in which these words occur he quoted his Scripture in 
Latin, and turned its words into racy idiomatic English. That 
was in 1549; but by the time of our Authorized Version there was 
no such need. Through the Calvinistic Genevan, the costly and 
cumbersome Bishops' Bible, and the Romish Douai version, the 
Bible had become accessible to all classes, especially as a basis for 
public reading and doctrinal controversy; still full of English bar- 
barisms, however, and ministered to the folk's appetite too much 
like predigested food. The self-evidencing unity and tolerance 
of treatment and the solvent literary touch were still the clamant 
need. And meanwhile the current literary medium was becoming 
tempered and seasoned to meet the occasion. It was the age when 
Hooker and Raleigh and Bacon were purveying sound meat to 
the cultured, and Shakespeare and Ben Jonson were, through the 
popular drama, entertaining the crowds without demeaning them- 
selves to "tear a passion to tatters and split the ears of the ground- 
lings." The fantastic preciosity of euphuism, wherein the intense 
new literary life of the age had been liberated to exuberant excess, 
was past; the Puritan austerity of the later religious idiom was yet 
to come. It was the psychological moment for a simple, limpid, 
all-men's version of the most vital book in the world. At this 
moment it was that a representative body of scholars, mindful 
of what the great past had contributed, mindful of what the finest 
literary activity of their present was yielding, and consecrated to 
the common good, expended their unselfish labor to make the noble 
version of which they were humble enough to say : " Truly we never 
thought to make a new translation, nor yet to make of a bad one a 
good one, but to make a good one better, or out of many good 
ones one principal good one." Of the quintessential juices they 
had thus extracted from the best literature of their past not least 
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by any means was the Hebrew idiom itself which, through this 
translation, by many homely turns and delicate felicities of expres- 
sion alike has smitten itself into the blood and bone of our common 
speech. The Bible has thus been an untold formative power to 
mold the English language itself into that "incommunicable 
simplicity" which is its strength and beauty. It does not require 
merely the writings of Milton and Bunyan to exhibit this to us; 
the masterliest prose style of these later days, the style of Macaulay 
and Ruskin and Newman and Matthew Arnold, is colored through 
and through with Hebrew idiom, deriving sinew and strength from 
it. What Newman says of the supreme literary man has for three 
hundred years been true of the Bible, for cultured and common 
alike: "He expresses what all feel, but all cannot say; and his 
sayings pass into proverbs among his people, and his phrases 
become household words and idioms of their daily speech, which is 
tessellated with the rich fragments of his language, as we see in 
foreign lands the marbles of Roman grandeur worked into the 
walls and pavements of modern palaces." 

I have named a third factor working to precipitate the Scripture- 
imbued learning of King James's age into the making of a trans- 
lation which has become as it were a native classic; it is a factor 
concerned with accurate learning itself: the poise and balance of 
the Jacobean scholarship, acting upon the materials then at com- 
mand. It was scholarship, not pedantry; it was master of its 
material, not mastered by it. The vast store of thought and liter- 
ary beauty unlocked by the Revival of Learning still retained its 
power to inspire; it was communed with as thought, not merely 
as words; as vital speech man to man, not as remains of dead 
language. The religious element of the situation, in the case of 
the Bible, immensely enhanced this vigor of scholarship; men were 
working at a task on which not justice to the grammar and the 
dictionary alone but the issues of life and salvation were felt to 
depend. To give this legacy of truth to the English world faith- 
fully and without shade of distortion, the whole man must be 
enlisted; the man with his faculties intellectual and emotional, 
critical and creative, in healthy poise and proportion. This seems 
to have been eminently true of the Jacobean scholars who made the 
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Authorized Version. As for the apparatus they had — manuscripts 
and versions, minutely edited text, side-lights from inscriptions 
and papyri, excavations and archaeology — they were immeasurably 
poorer than are we of three centuries later. Revision of the work in 
the interests of greater accuracy and precision is a duty that we can- 
not evade. We have an overwhelming access of material, increasing 
every day; are we of this erudite age the men to make a classic 
of it? Will the vast superincumbent mass of material — and, I 
am tempted to add, of subjective tradition — let us out from under 
long enough so that we can be men of letters as well as men of the 
student-lamp, and translate the Bible into an English correspond- 
ing alike with the literary artistry of our age and with the sublime 
greatness of the original ? The question is a grave one. One is led 
to ask it when one makes comparison of modern work with the 
older. Take for instance a verse of Isaiah in the Authorized Ver- 
sion and in the American Revised: "He was taken from prison and 
from judgment : and who shall declare his generation ? for he was 
cut off out of the land of the living: for the transgression of my 
people was he stricken." Here the King James translators let 
the simple Hebrew idiom mold their English and speak for itself. 
Compare the myopic, groping translation of the Revised Version, 
for which no prototype exists either in Hebrew or reputable English 
syntax: "By oppression and judgment he was taken away; and 
as for his generation who among them considered that he was 
cut off out of the land of the living for the transgression of my 
people to whom the stroke was due ?" Here we seem to read the 
translation of a man (or committee) who was at once benumbed 
by the weight of the verse and bewildered as to its meaning. Eng- 
lish classics are not apt to result from such a mood. It may make 
something laboriously carved out of wood, but hardly the vital 
charm or imperial dignity of literature. These examples are not 
adduced, however, to attribute an evil savor to the Revised Version. 
It, too, is a noble monument of scholarship. I desire rather to make 
this point clear: that if a translation would become a satisfaction 
to the genius of its adopted language, it must traverse all the space 
from the original to its new medium, must not only come out of 
Hebrew and Greek but into an English adapted in spirit and idiom 
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to produce the same degree of effect. When, for instance, a pas- 
sage of the translation is left with an unmotived mixture of past 
and present tenses, or of archaic and modern endings of the verb, 
it may be scrupulously exact, but there are jolts and crudenesses 
in the English that have no counterpart in the original. And to 
leave these in the translation is to bring to it only the lexical and 
pedantic sense, not the intimate literary. Here, if I were to criti- 
cize the present-day biblical scholarship, would be my indictment. 
The bewildering abundance of their material, with the tyrannous 
obligation to be faithful to it. has impaired the poise and freedom 
of their literary judgment. Their English smells of the lamp and 
of the workshop. Much less truly was it so with the men of Shake- 
speare's time who gave to English literature its supreme classic. 
I am sometimes tempted to think that their relatively lean apparatus 
was a positive advantage to them in the task which Providence 
had set them; their text was so much less clouded with minute 
disturbances to a large and liberal rendering. The Book was not 
so overlaid with bibliography. The great biblical poets and 
prophets could speak for themselves without so much clatter of 
glosses and various readings. We could fitly address them as 
Tennyson apostrophized his favorite Latin poets, Virgil and Horace 
and Catullus : 

If, glancing downward on the kindly sphere 

That once had roll'd you round and round the Sun 
You see your Art still shrined in human shelves, 

You should be jubilant that you flourish'd here 
Before the Love of Letters, overdone, 

Had swampt the sacred poets with themselves. 

Thus to the man of letters the way by which the Authorized 
Version became an English classic lies before us, luminous with the 
footsteps of Providence. And the same way stretches still onward 
toward the duty which three centuries of progress have made impera- 
tive. The new task is harder than the old one, harder by reason of 
the very embarrassment of riches. Nor is there lack of scholarship 
to meet it, more earnest and exacting than ever. But a scholarship 
that is merely academic and cloistered is not in true touch with 
its high mission. The ages have contributed abundant gold of 
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material; what a pity it were if, like Aaron, an undigested 
scholarship should have some time to say, "I cast it into the fire 
and there came out this calf." And if in justification we should 
urge our untempered zeal to tithe the mint and cummin of erudition, 
the weightier matters of our mother-tongue would meet us with the 
uncompromising reproach: "This ought ye to have done, and not 
to leave the other undone." Only on such terms is the way of the 
classic still open. 



